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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. from the top of the head to the pectoral fins,|/him, to our questions as to what he has 
alternately of the purest white and brightest/caught, after showing us some packets as- 
Price Two Dollars per annum, if paid in advance. Two|/imperial blue. When not frightened, it will|sorted,ready for sale, he held up one of the 
dollars and fifty cents, if not paid in advance. swim gracefully round and round in circles,}most dreaded fish of the coast, the Mud Laff 
glancing its bright golden eye at the intruder ;|(Synanceia brachia), abundant all round the 
his SRE aD EPR CEN Sp but make the slightest movement, and, like ajisland, and considered good food by the lower 
oe JOHN 8S. STOKES, flash of light, it disappears to its hiding place, | classes. 
to and remains till the fancied danger is past. I} This most hideous and disgusting-looking 
her at NO. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP sTaIRs, | was watching one of these lovely little crea-|fish averages from 16 to 18 inches in length. 
stinienineees tures, almost breathless lest I should disturb|The spongy, wrinkled, leprous-like skin is or- 
ice, . it, when suddenly it vanished; and I was/dinarily blotched with white-grey and brown, 
ia. —_— curious to see the cause of its panic, as I was/on an olive ground, but is generally 30 covered 
; ‘ quite innocent of it. After waiting a few|with mud and weeds that it is only after a 
dg, Postage, when paid quarterly in advance, five cents. | seconds, I caught a glimpse of the head of an| great deal of trouble that it can be cleaned so 
= ——= eel, not larger than a man’s thumb, protrud-/as to show its true colors, as it seems to exude 
__For “The Friend.” jing through an opening in the coral bed four|a glutinous matter which, attracting anything 
ee Sub-tropical Rambles—by Nicolas Pike. inches wide. Finding that the animal did|it comes in contact with, forms a thick coat 
In this volume, the author, who is or was|not come out, and that he was evidently lying|over the whole body. The dorsal resembles 
United States Consul at the Island of Mauri-|in wait for his prey, I determined to take him,|an irregular row of tubercules, each with a 
uth tius, not only gives the history, statistics, &.,|if possible ; so baited a good sized hook, and|spine rather than a fin, and the short wide 
of his adopted home, but describes the pecu-|suspended it over his hole. Hook and bait| puffed out pectorals give it a dull appearance 
liar customs of the Indians who inhabit it,|were seized, and I saw that I had an ugly|when swimming, as if it had a ruff round its 
‘AN his rambles over its mountains and shores, |customer to deal with, a large savage fellow.|neck. Being the color of the mud, it is diffi- 
| the characteristics of the adjacent islands,|I prepared a cod hook with steel chain, and|cult to distinguish it at a short distance, and 
om- and especially the natural productions of the|baited and attached it to a good-sized cod line.|its very small bright eyes at the top of the 
land and the surrounding waters. He was a|He seized greedily, and with a jerk I drew/head enable it to lie in wait unseen by its 
Pa. working naturalist, and waded on the coraljout his head. I called loudly to Jumna, who|victims; the ventrals lie flat in the ooze, and 
. reefs collecting the various denizens of these|was a weak sickly little man, to hold on|the uncouth head is drawn back so that the 
ester curious formations, as well as acquiring much|tightly to the line, while I jumped into the} great vertical mouth stands wide open to catch 
interesting information respecting their habits. | water tospearhim. He didn’t halflike the job ;|any unwary fish that pass his way. The prey 
Many of the inhabitants of those tropical |however, he held on. I carefully approached|is sucked in and swallowed, but it is a sorry 
. waters, are more or less dangerous to the un-|the hole when the brute came at me boldly.|day when human hand or foot inadvertently 
hia. protected fisherman. Not to mention the|I was a little too quick for him, and planted|touchesit. I have hitherto managed to escape 
RTH- sharks which abound in the deep waters, and|my grains into his neck, about six inches from|them in my wadings in search of marine cari- 
are very voracious, the various kinds of spiny|his head. We then began hauling him out, |osities, but I always keep a very sharp look- 
ny be fishes are much dreaded, and the eels which | but it took all our strength to handle him, for|out, and wear the thickest of long boots. 
rd of elsewhere are harmless, here grow to an enor-|he resisted furiously. We pulled away nine} Grand River, is said to be especially in- 
_—_— mous size, and often attack the unwary in-|feet, and still saw no end to his body—ten/|fested with laffs, and during a visit there the 
ife of truder on their haunts. N. Pike says: feet! eleven feet! ‘Why,’ said I ‘we have/fishermen cautioned me about going into the 
f the “ Nearly all the eels I have here met with|caught a young sea serpent,’ Twelve feet!|water, as I should be sure to be ‘piqued. 
mem- resemble snakes in the manner of elevating|und his tail began to wriggle out. I then| However, I wished to make some experiments 
Pes their head, and the fierce way they turn on/quickly retreated to the rock, and we made/with this fish, so went expressly with the 
‘a man when disturbed. One cunning fellow, I|for the shore, dragging our game; and even|hope of capturing some. The truth of their 
enter, think the Anguille morele, often gives the un-|on land we had much ado to hold him, till Ij)abundance was soon verified, and an old ex- 
at she wary fisher a sharp bite. It grows about|despatched him by severing the vertebre with|pert that I had taken the caution to secure 
K, the two feet long, and is of a sandy color, with|my hatchet. as assistant quickly procured me several spe- 
— the tail tipped pink. The fin is scarcely per-| This monster eel measured twelve feet three|cimens. We placed them alive in a vessel 
1 will ceptible round the tail, which is stiff and|inches in length, and round the largest part} prepared for the purpose. 
igned pointed, and with it he digs a hole in the|of the head fourteen and a half inches. The} One large one I laid on a dish, and tickled 
n, yet muddy bottom, deep enough for him to stand|head of this species terminates in a blunt/him under the pectorals, when the dorsal, 
aie ‘on end in. Here he waits for his prey, with|point, the two small bright eyes not more} which usually lies in a lumpy mass on the 
rae his head only visible, his keen eyes allowing/than an inch from theend. Thelarge mouth/back when undisturbed, was quickly raised, 
Insti- nothing to escape him, and being so colorless|is filled with long sharp teeth, even the roofjand in a few seconds, when I touched the 
y five under water he often catches the fishermen’s|is covered with these formidable weapons. |dorsal, the fish, with a spasmodic effort, eject- 
rayers legs or hands as they grope about after cat-|'This eel is very dangerous, but not so commonjed a greenish slimy substance through the 
) oil fish.” as reported. ‘here are several species of this|hollow spines, and this I concluded to be the 
wi In describing a visit to Mapou Bay, he tells| genus, but none so large as this. The fisher-|poison injected into wounds, making them 
owing us of the capture of one of the largest species. |men call it the ‘Cave Eel,’ its specific name|so difficult to cure. To prove the dangerous 
those “On alittle projection of rock running out into|I do not know. I was not a little proud of|nature of this poison, I punctured the ball of 
aying, the bay, I amused myself watching the gam-|my game, so kept him, and on my return had/|the fore-paw of a kitten with one of the front 
re bols of the small fish as they disported in the|him staffed, and he now hangs on my office| spines (said to be the worst). The animal was 
af her tide pools. In one little basin, containing|ceiling.” immediately affected, and died of convulsions 
utiful about six feet of water clear as crystal, there} Our author thus introduces us to another|in an hour. 
ig and were several small Chetodons, and amongst) fish which requires cautious handling. “We I sawa poor fellow near Tamarind Bay 





them two or three of the richly colored Holi-' pass a little pirogae tossing about on the|who had trodden on a laff, which wounded 
canthus semicirculatus. The body of this fish| waves with two men in it, one pulling and|the ball of the great toe on the right foot. 
is of glossy black, with perpendicular lines'the other sorting his fish. As we pulled by|It was much swollen when I looked at it. 
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I at once opened the wound with a scalpel, 
and applied a strong solution of liquor ammo- 
niw to it. His comrades made a poultice of 
the leaves of the Hhretia petioles, and applied 
it; and in about an hour's time he began to 
feel a little relief. I gave him also a good 
glass of brandy to keep up his courage, for he 
was near fainting from the agony he endured, 
and his state of alarm lest lockjaw should 
ensue was pitiful to see. I afterwards learnt 
that he felt the effects of the wound for a very 
long time. I have seen several such cases 
since, and one especially terrible in the hos- 
pital, where the puncture was on the sole of 
the foot, and no aid had been given till some 
hours after. The foot and leg swelled tre- 
mendously ; and after some days the wound 
sloughed, leaving a large hole. It was over 
two months before the man was able to be 
discharged.” 
(To be concluded.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Memoirs and Letters of Sarah Hillman. 
(Continued from page 139.) 

** 1820, 3rd mo. 5th. This day two precious 
Friends have been permitted in an awful man- 
ner to pass from this scene of probation into 
that city which needeth not the light of the sun 
nor of the moon. How uncertain the tenure 
of human existence! As they were crossing 
the Delaware on the ice, to visit a beloved 
friend, it broke, and they were ingulphed in 
the mighty water. To them it was no doubt 
a happy passport to that haven of rest, for 
which they had been laboring many years; 
and they now reap the reward of their labors 
in the bosom of the church triumphant far 
above the heavens. Could we hear the voice 


of their departed spirits, methinks they would 


say : Daughters of Jerusalem weep not for us, 
but weep for yourselves and for your chil- 
dren. We are happy, and rejoice that our 
work was cut short in righteousness. No: 
we do not mourn for you, precious sisters, so 
much knowing yours is great gain ; but mourn 
the church’s loss in the removal of her pillars. 
May we centre to the gift within and acqui- 
esce in His will, who doth all things well. 
Perhaps it was his good pleasure to take them 
by a shorter road to Heaven than some, as he 
did Elijah; and let us, like Elisha, ask not for 
them, but for a double portion of the spirit 
that was upon them ; that so we may be able 
if required, to step into their places, and thus 
fill up the chasm left. This would be an ac- 
ceptable sacrifice in the sight of Him who 
seeth not as man seeth, and would also prove 
a blessing to us. 
3rd mo. 17th. How poor is man. How 
— am 1? Poor without Christ—his life, his 
ight, his strength: but with him rich. By 
his power able to do all things, and to suffer 
all things; because he is Almighty. His 
power is invincible. He knoweth all our 
trials, and having been tempted in all points 
as we are, is able to succor them who are 
tempted, and ever liveth to make intercession 
for us. How great is the goodness of the 
Lord! Oh my soul, mayest thou never forget 
his manifold mercies bestowed upon thee! 
Let it be thy concern often to inquire, what 
shall I render unto thee, O Lord! for all thy 
benefits? And in humble resignation mayest 
thou adopt the answer, “I will take the cup 
of salvation and call upon the name of the 
Lord now in the presence of all his people.” 
For he has indeed preserved my feet 
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falling, therefore to him belongeth praise for: 
ever. May I ever endeavor to live under the 
government of this blessed Teacher sent from 
God, that, haply in that period, when this 
tabernacle of clay may be about to be con- 
signed to the narrow house, the soul may rise 
triumphant above the fear of death, rejoicing 
in the hope of a glorious immortality. 

May I continue steadfastly devoted and 
dedicated to the will of my Heavenly Father; 
and, as the clay in the hand of the potter, 
stand passive. Not anxiously enquiring what 
doest thou? But resting my all in his band, 
hold myself not as my own, but the Lord’s. 
And thus, whether the north or the south 
wind blow upon my garden, whether my lot 
be as among the pots or on the mountains, 
whether surrounded with sorrows, or what- 
ever be my situation, my soul in this holy con- 
fidence can rejoice; because, The Lord is my 
shepherd, and all his sheep shall witness the 
refreshing bounties of his table to be indeed 
better than corn, wine or oil. 

‘Give what thou canst, without Thee we are poor, 

But with Thee rich, take what thou wilt away.’ 

3rd mo. 26th. A series of engagements, both 
of body and mind, have of late prevented my 
adding any matter to this manual; although 
not less willing to acknowledge to the good- 
ness of Christ than formerly. But my poor 
spirit has been much depressed of late, from 
an apprehension, that after having thus far 
been made to confess before men, in measure, 
my desire that the kingdom of Christ may 
come, I should now fall from the steadfast- 
ness of faith, and so never become what my 
dear Lord designed I should. !n seasons of 
fears and reasonings like these, Oh! how does 
the soul weep and mourn; and at seasons 
adopts the language of poor Zion, ‘ The Lord 
hath forsaken me.’ Yet being secretly sup- 
ported by the everlasting Arm, although not 
seen, we are preserved ; and in His time made 
to acknowledge, Though sorrow endureth for 
a night of deep proving, yet joy cometh in the 
morning. The christian’s life is a warfare. 
It consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth, but in thestrength 
of his Captain. The wise king Solomon justly 
addresses the child of grace, ‘My son if thou 
come to serve the Lord, prepare thy heart for 
temptation.’ Notwithstanding this, there are 
seasons when the devoted soul can feelingly 
rejoice in the Lord, and count it all joy when 
he falls into manifold temptations. Knowing 
that the trial of his faith is more precious than 
gold; and that he has an advocate with the 
Father, who was himself tempted, and knows 
how to succor them that are tempted. May 
all be engaged then in seasons of trial, to come 
boldly, through Divine aid, to the throne of 
grace in full assurance of faith ; that so Christ 
may become our righteousness, sanctification, 
and redemption. 

4th mo. 24th. Now that our annual assem- 
bly is passed, what canst thou say of the 
benefit thereof? Has it been to thee a sea- 
son of spiritual consolation? Or like the heath 
in the desert, has thou been heedless of good 
when it cometh? With unconcern, suffering 
other things to occupy the time, and thus has 
left no room for the introduction of the rain 
of Heaven? Though ere the time arrived for 
this large gathering, my spirit was reduced 
to so low an ebb as not to feel anxious; but 
rather a willingness begotten to be poor, strip- 
ped and destitute, what if 1 say an indiffer- 
ence to the scenes below ;—to all that can be 


received through the aid of mortals—and a 
craving to be found as clay in the hand of the 
great Potter, whether fruit be on the vine for 
me, or my dwelling remain as in the region 
and shadow of death, where my soul oft feels 
herself left, yet not forsaken ; because a grain 
of faith is in mercy vouchsafed, supportin 
above the billows, which otherwise woul 
overwhelm my little bark. ‘The great I Am,’ 
still condescends to hear his little ones who 
have none in Heaven but him, nor in all the 
earth in comparison of him. And truly it is 
my lot to go through this scene of change 
without much of that sympathy and help from 
brethren and sisters, with which some others 
are favored. No doubt this is in best Wisdom, 
that all my springs may be in Christ, the 
Alpha and Omega; whose goings forth have 
been from old, from everlasting. 

May he in the riches of his goodness, pour 
upon me, if consistent with his blessed will, 
the spirit of power, that haply all the good 
pleasure of his will may be wrought in and 
upon me to the praise of his grace; even me, 
who have long travelled in weakness and fear, 
and much trembling. Who hast often, very 
often been ready to say, there is no way for 
me. I shall surely one day fall. Yet trusting 
to the sufficiency of Israel’s unslumbering 
Shepherd, I do crave that as in seasons over 
and past, I may cast every crown at His feet, 
and acknowledge, by Thy might all things 
may be done. Thou, who hast begun the 
work and carried it on thus far, I trust to for 
ability still to journey forward in the way of 
holiness. Thy ways, O Lord, are past finding 
out. Thou art a companion of all them that 
fear thee, and that trust in thee. Teach me 
thy statutes.” 

(To be continued.) 


For “The Friend.” 
The Approaching Transit of Venus. 
(Concluded from page 138.) 

Some of the observations of the transits of 
1761 and 1769 were used for determining the 
solar parallax on the principle described in 
the early part of this article. But as this 
method is of limited application, other methods 
of observation and calculation were adopted 
which would make available the important 
data that might be furnished by the numer- 
ous observers who were located at places 
where the whole of the transit was not visible. 
In these cases the object was to ascertain with 
reasonable accuracy the difference in the ab- 
solute time of the beginning, or of the ending, 
of the transit at two stations whose difference 
of longitude was considerable. Most of the 
preparations for the approaching transit have 
been based on this latter method somewhat 
extended and improved; the aim being to 
establish a company of observers at suitable 
locations as near as practicable to each of the 
two places on the earth where the transit will 
begin the earliest and where it will begin the 
latest ; also to select stations near each of those 
two other places where the transit will end 
the earliest and the latest; that thus the 
maximum effect of parallax on the times of the 
beginning and end of the phenomenon may 
be observed and measured. This method is 
sometimes known as Delisle’s or the French 
method. It has, however, the disadvantage 
that the exact longitude and true local time 
of each station must be known. In the method 
of observation which was suggested by Halley, 
on the other hand, the entire progress of the 
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transit from beginning to end must be watch-|arose. In the midsummer of the year 1869,| will be remembered, it is one part of his oner- 
ed from two remote stations, and the exact|R. A. Proctor presented a memoir to the Royal|ous duty to apply in the best possible direc- 
interval of time between the beginning and| Astronomical Society, in which he questioned| tion, it has not been possible to include the 
end must be ascertained at both. But the|the soundness of the view which had been| Marquesas Islands, and some other desirable 
special recommendation of this method is that|authoritatively adopted, and supported bis|stations in the Pacific, in his operations. This 
neither the exact longitudes nor the local|argument in the matter by a method in which] anxiety is only in part removed by the wel- 
times of the stations are required. It is ob-/he is peculiarly skilled, namely, the diagram-| come announcement just made that Flourien, 
viously a very desirable thing that two plans| matic, or pictorial, representation of the con-|an experienced naval officer and competent 
of observation so distinct in principle and in|ditions of the question in the form of six or-| observer, will be sent to the Marquesas by the 
detail should be employed in order that the|thographic maps representing the course of} French Government, who, by this act, will 
one may be used as a check upon the other.|the transit for different parts of the earth.|make a very material and valuable contribu- 
But there is a still stronger reason for the om-| With these maps for the device upon his shield,| tion to the work. 
ployment of both methods, depending upon|he affirmed that the old Halley method of ob-| England, in its possibly too narrow and too 
the fact that sometimes the one and some-|serving the entire duration of the transit from| economical treatment of the grand opportu- 
times the other method of observation is best}remote stations of the earth would be found|nity the approaching transit affords, will not 
adapted to the circumstances of the time when] to promise better results in 1874 than Delisle’s| be alone in the interesting and important 
the transit takes place. It occasionally oc-|method, even with the Astronomer Royal’s|labor. R.A. Proctor, not having to administer 
curs that good results can be secured by|own stations of observation, and that it would|the limited allowance of public money award- 
Delisle’s process when stations suitable for the| yield materially better results, if other possi-|ed for this service, may mourn over the con- 
employment of Halley’s process are not to be| ble positions were also occupied in the Ant-| ception of England not standing in the van of 
had, and sometimes the converse is the case. |arctic Ocean. the movement, or perhaps accomplishing its 
A very long interval commonly lies between} After having given a careful consideration| objects single-handed. But the Astronomer 
successive transits, because during that time|to these representations and arguments, the} Royal, with a more cosmopolitan sense, in all 
Venus passes either above or below the face| Astronomer Royal continues to & of opinion| probability feels that the result will no less 
of the sun as it sweeps round that luminary,|tbat the difficulties and disadvantages of oc-| certainly be secured under the admirable spirit 
at nearer distance, and with greater speed,| cupying high northern and southern latitudes,| of co-operation and consent that binds nation 
than the earth. The planet is only seen on|for the sake of securing a wide and suitable|to nation, where the noblest achievements of 
the face of the sun when the orbital paths of|base for the more extended application of|science are concerned. Thus American as- 
both itself and the earth are so arranged as| Halley’s method of observing, more than coun-|tronomers intend to secure photographs of 
to permit the planet to be diametrically be-}terbalance the advantages that might be se-|the transit wherever the sun is ten degrees 
tween the earth and the sun as it traverses|cured by the proceeding; and that arrange-| above the horizon through the entire duration 
this part of its journey, passing the earth on| ments for doing so are unnecessary, because|of the phenomenon, and wherever the effect 
account of its greater speed. It, however,}in the present state of astronomical science,| of parallactic displacement is most pronounced. 
generally happens when this planet has once] with the improved facilities at command for| They will certainly have leading stations at 
passed over the sun’s face after the long in-|the exact settlement of longitudes, even better] Wladiwostok, near Yokohama and Pekin, and 
terval, that it may be seen there again after|results will be secured by the application of|in some other parts of China, Japan, or the 
the comparatively short lapse of about eight} Delisle’s method without the enlarged base| adjacent isles, and also in one of the Sandwich 
years. This occurs because the first time the|than could be obtained by the most advan-| Islands. The Germans will occupy three prin- 
planet goes round again to overtake the earth|tageous application of Halley’s method. Good|cipal stations and eight subordinate ones, at 
in the position in which it lies between it andj observations at Kerguelens Island, when com-| which measurements will be made of the dis- 
the sun, the relative courses of the two tribu-| pared with observations of the duration of|tance of Venus from the nearest and furthest 
tary bodies have not departed from each other|the transit at French, German, and Russian| points of the sun’s limb throughout the occur- 
enough to carry the planet clear of the sun’s|stations near Japan, will, nevertheless, in re-| rence of the transit, and at which also times 
face either above or below. It is therefore] ality give fair means of using Halley’s method,|of first and last contacts will be taken, and 
again seen upon that face as it sweeps by.|if at any time held desirable to do so; and| photographic pictures be secured. Russia will 
This is the reason why there was a transit of|observations both at Rodriguez Island and/fill no less than twenty-seven stations, scat- 
Venus in 1761, eight years before the histori-| Christchurch may also be utilized in the same|tered through Eastern Siberia, and stretching 
cal transit associated with the name of Cap-| way, as the entire transit will be visible at|between the Caspian Sea and the mouth of 
tain Cook, and this is why there will be ajthose stations. But if the views which have|the Amoor, at all of which first and last con- 
transit again in 1882, eight years after the|been for some time gaining ground among} tacts will be observed. 
transit of 1874, for which preparations are now| practical astronomers of all nations are cor-| The finest instruments, especially prepared 
in rapid progress. After the year 1882 no|rect, it will never become necessary to apply|for this work by such men as Repsold, Frauen- 
further opportunity for the revision of the|the method even as a check, simply because} hofer, Steinheil, and Dallmeyer, will be pro- 
estimates of the sun’s distance by this royal] when the longitudes of good stations of ob-| vided for all these several stations, and the 
method of observation will occur again until]servation are accurately and exactly known,| observing staff will be trained, at Berlin, under 
the years 2004 and 2012. Delisle’s method, virtually based upon the|the superintendence of Professor Anwers, at 
In the early preparations for the observa-|comparison of the absolute Greenwich times} Pulkowa under that of Otto Struve, and at 
tion of 1874 it was assumed that the arrange-|at the different stations, is unquestionably| Washington under the care of Rear Admiral 
ments should be directed towards carrying|superior to the less refined Halley’s method|Sands. Among other refinements of instru- 
out the operations upon Delisle’s plan. Thejof comparing the durations at the different} mental ingenuity it is worthy of note that 
Astronomer Royal, after a careful considera-| stations. Janssen intends toemploy an apparatus which 
tion of the whole subject, came to the decision| The Astronomer Royal, of course, cannot} will enable him at the time of expected con- 
that the five best stations that could be fixed|be presumed to be yet endowed with the at-| tacts of the planet with the sun’s limb to re- 
upon for government observers to beemployed|tribute of infallibility. But no one who is/cord at almost continuous short intervals a 
at would be Alexandria, Woaho, one of the(familiar with Sir George Airy’s distinguished| series of photographic impressions, which 
Sandwich Islands in the North Pacific,—|career, and who has marked his able and| must therefore include in the series the one 
Rodriguez Island to the northeast of Mauri-| painstaking administration of the affairs of| giving the true contact, the time of its occur- 
tius,—Christchurch in New Zealand,—and|the National Observatory during a period of|rence being simultaneously marked. 
Kerguelens Island far south of the Indian|thirty-seven years, can doubt he has well con- 
Ocean; and that on these stations Delisle’s| sidered his ground in the position that he has} The transit of 1874 occurs on-the 9th of 
method of observing first and last contacts at| assumed, and knows what he is doing ; as must| Twelfth month, but no part of it will be visi- 
different stations would have to be mainly, ifjalso the large band of experienced French, | ble in any portion of the Western Continent 
not exclusively, adopted. German, Russian, and American astronomers,|excepting, perhaps, the southern end of the 
A grant of public money to the extent of} who have not joined in the admonitory cry| peninsula of Alaska. It will also be invisible 
the requirements of the equipments on this|that has been raised by one single English/in the northwestern part of Africa and in 
base was arranged, and the preparation for|voice. One distinctly expressed anxiety of|about one half of Europe, say in all that por- 
the work was systematically entered upon.|the Astronomer Royal has been that, with the) tion which lies north-west of a line extending 
A new prophet, however, shortly afterwards’ limited means at his disposal, and which, it'from the west end of Sicily to that point in 
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the eastern boundary of Europe where the 
arctic circle crosses the Ural Mountains. On 
the contrary the transit of Twelfth month 6th, 
1882, will be visible throughout the whole 
of North and South America, excepting, of 
course, nearly all that portion of the former 
which is included within the arctic circle. It 
will also be visible in Africa and in the south- 
western part of Europe. The inhabitants of 
South America and of the eastern portions 
of the United States, Canada and Mexico, 
will have the opportunity (weather permit- 
ting) of witnessing this rare and interesting 
phenomenon from the beginning to the end. 
On that occasion the planet will be seen on 
the sun’s disk for about six hours. In 1874 
it will cross the sun along a line more remote 
from the centre of the latter, and in conse- 
quence of this the passage will be acomplished 
in about four hours. It may be worth while 
to add, that in 1878, nearly midway between 
the two transits of Venus, there will be a 
transit of Mercury. It will be due on the 6th 
of Fifth month, and the whole transit will be 
visible in the United States. 


—__~s>oe_ ——_ 


In Patience Possess Ye Your Souls.—The 
soul loses command of itself when it is impa- 
tient ; whereas, when it submits, without a 
murmur, it possesses itself in peace, and God 
is with it. To be impatient is to desire what 
we have not, and not to desire what we have. 
An impatient soul is a prey to passions unre- 
strained, either by reason or faith. What 
weakness, what delusion! When we acqui- 
esce in an evil, it is no longer such. Why 
make a real calamity of it by resistance ? 
Peace does not dwell in outward things, but 
within the soul. We may preserve it in the 


midst of the bitterest pain, if our will remains 
firm and submissive. Peace in this life springs 
from acquiescence even in disagreable things, not 
in an exemption from suffering.— Fenelon. 


“My peace I give unto you, not as the 
world giveth.” The world, it is true, pro- 
mises peace, but it never gives it; it yields us 
some fleeting pleasures, but they cost us more 
than they are worth. 
Jesus alone that can give peace to man; it 
unites him with the Saviour; it subdues his 
passions, it controls his desires, it consoles 
him with the love of Christ; it gives him joy 
even in sorrow, and this is a joy that cannot 
be taken away.— Fenelon. 

If I were seriously persuaded that the life 
of a Christian is a life of patience and self. 
denial, if in sincerity and truth I loved Jesus 
Christ, who suffered and humbled Himself for 


me, should I be contented with talking of 


trials when I am called upon to bear them, 
with giving lessons to my neighbors and not 
applying them to myself? Should I be so 
impatient with the infirmities of others, so 
discouraged by obstacles, so disquieted by 
little troubles, so sensitive about human friend- 
ship, so jealous and intractable toward those 
whom I ought to conciliate, so severe toward 
the faults of others, so lenient and so back- 
ward in mending my own? Should I be so 
ready to murmur at the trials by which God 
would prove my virtue ?— Fenelon. 
So to live that when the sun 
Of our existence sinks in night, 
Memorials sweet of mercies done 
May shrine our names in memory’s light, 
And the blest seeds we scattered, bloom 
A hundred-fold in days to come. 
Bowring. 


It is the religion of 


Se 
PUTTING OFF THE ARMOR. 


Why weep ye for the falling 

Of the transient twilight gloom? 
I am weary of the journey, 

And have come in sight of home. 


I can see a white procession 
Sweep melodiously along, 

And I would not have your mourning 
Drown the sweetness of their song. 


The battle-strife is ended ; 

I have scaled the hindering wall, 
And am putting off the armor 

Of the soldier—that is all! 


Would you hide me from my pleasure? 
Would you hold me from my rest? 
From my serving and my waiting} 
I am called to be a guest! 


Of its heavy, hurtful burdens 
Now my spirit is released : 

I am done with fasts and scourges, 
And am bidden to the feast. 


While you see the sun descending, 
While you lose me in the night, 
Lo, the heavenly morn is breaking, 

And my soul is in the light. 


I from faith to sight am rising, 
While in deeps of doubt you sink ; 
Tis the glory that divides us, 
Not the darkness, as you think. 


Then lift up your drooping eye-lids, 
And take heart of better cheer ; 

’Tis the cloud of coming spirits 
Makes the shadows that ye fear. 


O, they come to bear me upward 
To the mansion of the sky, 

And to change as I am changing 
Is to live, and not to die; 


Is to leave the pain, the sickness, 
And the smiting of the rod, 
And to dwell among the angels, 
In the city of our God. 
Alice Cary. 


Selected. 


THE DANDELION. 


My childhood’s earliest thoughts are linked with thee; 
The sight of thee calls back the robin’s song, 
Who, from the dark old tree 
Beside the door, sang clearly all day long, 
And I, secure in early piety, 
Listened as if I heard an angel sing 
With news from heaven, which he did bring 
Fresh every day to my untainted years, 
When birds and flowers and I were happy peers. 


How like a prodigal doth Nature seem, 
When thou, for all thy gold, so common art! 
Thou teachest me to deem 
More sacredly of every heart, 
Since each reflects in joy its scanty gleam 
Of heaven, and could some wondrous secret show, 
Did we but pay the love we owe, 
And with a child’s undoubting wisdom look 


)On all the living pages of God’s book. 


Z J. R. Lowell. 
Our Migratory Birds—When and Where They Go. 


(Concluded from page 140.) 
The wild pigeons move south from the dense 
forests of the Northwest and West, at this 


season, in hordes. Audubon, in his “ Birds of 


America,” gives an account of a migration of 
these birds. He counted one hundred and 
sixty-three flocks of wild pigeons passing a 
given point, in Ohio, during twenty-one min- 
utes; and he left off counting them because 
he found it impossible to keep an accurate 
account of the great numbers in flocks. He 
said: “ The light of noonday was eclipsed, and 
the buzz of their wings had a tendency to lull 
the senses to repose; if a hawk approached 
their rear, they rushed into a compactness 
like a torrent and with a noise like thunder.” 


But this was long ago; now, notwithstanding 
the bird quadruples itself yearly, owing to the 
diligence of the modern sportsman, the multi- 
tudes of the wild pigeons in our forests are 
greatly diminished. This bird flies with great 
rapidity, and resort8 to the southern and 
southwestern States during the winter. 

The night-hawk, whose returning screech 
salutes our ears in New York in the late warm 
May twilights, as they circle far above the 
house-tops, make an extensive migration. 
Their range is from Maine to Mexico, and in 
October they pass in great numbers over the 
table lands of Texas, over the Rio Grande and 
the western shores of the Gulf into the sunny 
valleys of the Sierra Madre. These birds are 
rapid in flight and very graceful in evolution. 
The changing seasons impel a ae 
change of habitation to divers hawks an 
falcons which raise their young in northern 
latitudes, but which move southerly with the 
moving sun. ‘The garrulous crow, which is 
gregarious after its brooding, resorts in flocks 
of thousands down the Atlantic coast; the 
cuckoo, the friend of solitude: the whip-poor- 
will, crying its mandate from the most seques- 
tered glens, take wing for more salubrious 
airs ; and the humming-bird, whose motion is 
swifter than the eye can follow, and whose 
beauty, like that of blossoms, seems born of 
the untwisted rays of sunlight, flies far towards 
the Equator into the realms where the soft 
trade-winds blow. The humming-bird has 
been caught and confined in conservatories in 
the middle states, but has never lived through 
a winter's captivity. It raises two young 
birds only in a summer. 

Theamphibious birds follow fast in the wake 
of the denizens of our woods, swamps and 
meadows. The Canada or wild goose, which 
in spring is seen by myriads on flight to the 
far North—to Anticosti Island, the Mayde- 
leins, to Bay Chaleure, Labrador, few stopping 
even in Nova Scotia—where they breed, is 
now departing thence. They arrive on the 
Upper Lakes in October, and towards Novem- 
ber they wing past in flocks, keeping in the 
course of rivers and streams, to the neighbor- 
hood of the inland bays and waters of the 
Southern States. Of the ducks, which take 
warning as the sun crosses the equinox, and 
hasten to the broad lagoons and estuaries 
which indent the southeast coast, it is a plea- 
sure to speak and to think. The first in point 
of favor in the cuisine is the canvas-back. This 
bird harbors, in winter, principally, on the 
shores of the Chesapeake Bay, and the Santee 
River; his home in summer is in the north- 
west, in the plains and low vales of British 
America and Alaska, and around their inlets 
warmed by the Pacific gulf stream. 

Other ducks, less delicate to the palate but 
more attractive to the eye, keep pace with 
this choice bird in its autumnal pilgrimage. 
The red-necked, the ring-necked, the velvet, 
the pied, the surf, the golden-eyed, and the 
Muscovy duck, almost as “ good eating,” sa 
southern people, as the canvas-back, are all 
now making haste to put their web feet into 
water which is free from ice shackles. The 
eider, whose down lines the mantles of em- 
presses and girdles their fair necks, flies in 
groups of three; he leaves Labrador by the 
first of August and returns there by the first 
of May, two weeks before the coast is free from 
ice. The teal, the screaming loon, and the 
long-necked crane, are not far behind the 
ducks in moyement. The crane flies by day 
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and by night, through storm and sunshine— 
nothing impedes his course ; he arrives at the 
lakes in the middle of October. 

The American swan, little known on the 
eastern coasts, is another bird of migratory 
character. According to Sir Jobn Franklin’s 
account the swan leaves the Polar Sea about 
the middle of September, and retreats to Hud- 
son’s Bay, where he remains until the middle 
of October. There the birds collect into flocks 
of twenty or thirty and then proceed on their 
way. They rarely follow water-courses like 
the wild geese, but keep inland when travel- 
ling, and generally far above the highest 
peaks of mountain ranges. The swan is rapid 
in flight, and when mounted, with the wind 
favorable, he will travel one hundred miles an 
hour. They prefer the Pacific coast, and they 
assemble in winter about the Columbia river, 
extending their flight as far south as Califor- 
nia. 

But, besides the numbers of flying fowl 
which now stream over shore and land, the 
atmosphere above the great oceans teems with 
its freight of winged creatures passing above 
the “ multitudinous seas” safely to their home 
of winter warmth. And for these 

“Vainly the fowler’s eye 

Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 

As darkly seen against the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along.” 

The great black-backed gull, the larus ma- 
rinus, is king of all these sea-birds. He is a 
native of both continents, and his nest is made 
on the desolate crags of Labrador and Green- 
land, or on the high, rocky barrens of the Icy 
Cape, but his home is miles up in the keen, 
thin air, above the lashing waves of the north- 
ern waters. There he sails the blue ether, 
floating like the eagle, leisurely and with ele- 
gance, in proud circles, well knowing that no 
other bird can attain his height. This gull is 
a terror to all lesser waterfowl, as he makes 
unremitting warfare upon them in destroying 
their eggs and unfledged young. “ Even the 
shoals of the finny tribes sink into deeper wa- 
ters on his approach.” He resorts in winter to 
the warm waters around the Bahama Islands 
and the Florida Keys. Audubon relates hav- 
ing seen a pair of these gulls there alighting 
on a sandbar to which they had flown in from 
the sea; but they were extremely shy, hover. 
ing only on the outer edge of the bar towards 
the sea. 

But these wild creatures, like many land 
birds, become attached to particular places, 
and make them afterwards their constant 
haunts. A story is told of a “scorris,” or 
young black-backed gull, which, having been 
captured, was presented to a gentleman who 
lived on the western coast of Scotland. He 
made the young bird sufficiently tame to in- 
duce it to return and stay in the ponds within 
his grounds during the winter ; in the spring 
it would fly away to the gulls’ breeding places 
in the Arctic, but each November, or Decem- 
ber at latest, having forsaken its mate, it 
again returned to its adopted home, where it 
was fed during the winter. The gull con- 
tinued this practice regularly for thirty years. 
These birds are voracious, and devour all sorts 
of food excepting vegetables. 

The burgomaster gull is found in small 
numbers. He follows, like many hyperborean 
birds, the northwest coast of America, inhab- 
iting Baffin’s Bay, the Polar Sea and Green- 
land, but he is rare in the United States. The 
silver gullis more numerous. The Pomeranian 


THE FRIEND. 


jager is another fierce and destructive water- 
fowl. The Arctic jagar, or warrior, flies far 
towards the Arctic seas; few birds excel this 
in length and power of flight. The fulmar 
inhabits the remotest northern fields of our 
sphere—possibly beyond where latitude has 
any reckoning. The rocky island of St. 
Hilda is the only locality in British America 
which it visits. All these boreal birds subsist 
upon the blubber of dead whales and seals and 
animal substances only. Sir John Franklin 
noticed, during a winter which he passed at 
Melville Island, a pair of ravens which re- 
mained there all winter. The intensity of 
the cold upon their breath had encrusted 
around their necks collars of frostwork, like 
great ruffles, which for some time adhered to 
them. Thus it appears there are birds which 
dwell continually where “treasures of snow 
and treasures of hail are reserved against the 
time of troubles.” Others hibernate with us, 
but they are few. Those of carnivorous na- 
ture like the owls; the cross-bill, which subsists 
upon the seeds of the pine and spruce, and 
the snow bunting, which comes to us from 
higher regions as alms-folk, eating the seed 
which is scattered from hay around the hay- 
ricks, and what may chance to hang in the 
heads of flower-stalks which protrude above 
the snows. Lucy A. Mitts. 


Williamstown, Mass., October. 


For “The Friend.” 


Should the Editors of “The Friend” be 
willing to republish the following extract from 
a letter, which appeared some years ago, writ- 
ten by a late deeply experienced Elder, it may 
afford instruction and edification to some who 
are greatly tried and burdened, by the present 
state of things in our religious Society. 

After speaking of some who were puffed up 
with an idea of their own knowledge in reli. 
gious things, and ready to condemn those who 
were standing firm for the doctrines of Truth, 
and the preservation of the hedge with which 
the Head of the Church has enclosed our reli- 
gious Society, he continues :— 

“ Those restless persons, whether in youth 
or more advanced, being very confident, gener- 
ally despise dominion, and are not afraid to 
speak evil of dignities; and although they 
have much to say, may think they have at- 
tained to considerable experience, and that 
they are called to the ministry ; and frequently 
appear in the assemblies of the people under 
that character; yet from the opportunities that 
have been afforded, their communications so 
far from convincing that they are the channels 
for a purer ministry, it is seen and felt in that 
gift of discernment which blessed be the Lord, 
is yet continued to the faithful among us, that 
very little or nothing of the anointing power 
and healing virtue of the Gospel, flows through 
them ; but that an aptitude to declaim, and if 
possible to sow the seeds of disesteem and divi- 
sion, is prevalent in them: for it is an immu- 
table truth, that ministry without baptism is 
not Christ’s, whatever other class it may fall 
under; and although they may tell a great 
deal about purity, perfection, and extraordi- 
nary enjoyments, they are themselves subject 
to the dominion of a self-seeking spirit, which, 
working in a mystery, may, through the ve- 
hemency and heat of their creaturely powers, 
make as it were, fire to come down from hea- 
ven in the sight of men. 

Well may it be queried, who shall stand in 
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this day of close conflict between spirit and 
spirit? Nothing I am sure that belongs to 
man, with all his knowledge and acquirements, 
will be a sufficient defence ; but it may be that 
the faithful are, as heretofore, to be exercised 
with much silent, painful suffering, having the 
sackcloth underneath, and little else to rest 
upon than the revelation which at times is gra- 
ciously vouchsafed, that the foundation of God 
standeth sure, having this seal, the Lord know- 
eth them that are his. For although we are 
exhorted earnestly to contend for the faith once 
delivered to the saints, yet as the battle is the 
Lord’s, the way of overcoming has generally 
been more by secret travail under deep abase- 
ment, than by open contest; and as Friends 
simply and humbly keep to His divine power 
in their own measures, He will in his own time 
make way for the deliverance and reign of his 
royal seed, the Spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Let us my dear friend, not believe every 
spirit, for we are told that Satan hath trans- 
formed himself into an angel of light ; and the 
great Head of the church forewarned his dis- 
ciples that those should arise, who, if it were 
possible would deceive the very elect ; having 
all the appearance and profession of the true 
followers of a vilified and crucified Lord. 

Let us keep close to that which in our youth 
tendered our hearts, brought us into love with 
the way and work of Truth, into near union 
with those on whom the care of the churches 
rested, and also with the testimonies and sta- 
tutes given us as a people to preserve and 
maintain inviolate: what fear and care it 
wrought, that nothing through us should arise 
to cause uneasiness to any, or give occasion 
for our elder Friends to be brought under ex- 
ercise on our account. Here much fervent love 
towards each other was experienced, and we 
often felt bound up together in the bundle of 
life. 

There is a time, and that may now be, in 
the present state of things, that even under 
much contradiction and gainsaying, jt is need- 
ful for the subjects of the Prince of Peace to 
keep in retiredness of spirit, to be dumb, and 
as it were overcome by a contrary power: but 
though they may seem thus to be crushed and 
contemptuously trodden upon, they are in the 
hollow of His hand, and in the vision of Light 
enabled at seasons to realize in their experi- 
ence the faith and patience of the saints in 
former ages, knowing the incomes of the love 
of God, and that the Lamb and his sincere 
followers will have the victory. 

With much love to thee and thy dear pa- 
rents, I remain thy friend, 

JONATHAN Evans.” 


Ashes in the Orchard.—D. W. Kauffman, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, writes to the lowa Home- 
stead that ashes are worth one dollar per 
bushel to put about fruit trees, and that he 
would not sell his ashes at that price and do 
without their use in the orchard. He has 
used ashes about fruit trees for fifteen years, 
and during that time has never seen a borer 
where ashes were used. The borer is a ter- 
rible pest to the fruit-grower, and if all other 
impediments to successful growing were as 
easily overcome and completely controlled as 
the borer, then fruit-growing would be very 
successfully practised. At the recent meeting 
of the Fruit-growers’ Association of Ontaria, 
Mr. Moodie stated that he had been in the 
habit of using unleached ashes as a manure 
for his fruit trees, and that he values them 
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more highly for this purpose than barn-yard 
manure.— Late Paper. 


For “The Friend” 


John Heald. 


(Continued from page 141.) 


In a letter to his beloved friend, Benjamin 
Kite, dated 1st mo. 26th, 1818, John Heald 
informs him of his prospect of visiting New 
England, &c., which bad then received the ap- 
probation of his Monthly Meeting, and in a 
proscript of a later date, after noting the en- 
dorsement of his certificate by the Quarterly 
Meeting, he adds, “‘ But a train of difficulties 
appear to lay in the way, and whether I can 
get to your Yearly Meeting I must leave. It 
is a very difficult time here to get that which 
will answer to pay debts, &c. with, and what 
may be the result I know not—time will de 
cide. What cannot be performed must remain 
undone, and I intend to be there if I can with 
consistency.” This allusion to a scarcity of 
money brings to mind a passage in one of his 
letters a few years later, in which he inci- 
dentally mentions that he was still paying 
interest on money he had borrowed to enable 
him to perform a religious visit. 

It may seem to some a trying situation for 
a Friend to be thus straitened in his circum- 
stances, and apparently hampered thereby in 
his movements; and it is undoubtedly the 
duty of meetings and of individuals to enter 
into sympathy with such, and to extend help 
where needful. In this case, probably, it was 
not so much the want of property, as the diffi- 
culty of procuring money, that embarrassed 
John Heald, and we know not that he ever 
omitted a religious service for want of ade- 
quate pecuniary means; and the knowledge 
that his labors of that kind would require 
some previous effort to enable him to perform 
them, may have caused him to weigh with 
more care the impressions of duty, and to seek 
for a clearer sense of the Divine requiring. 
The late Joseph Elkinton was accustomed to 
relate an anecdote of one, who, travelling as 
a companion to a minister of the Gospel, in- 
formed a Friend, at whose house they were 


entertained, that he had retired from business, | 


in order that he might be at liberty to engage 
in such services as he was then rendering. 
The Friend replied to him, that he had, to 
that extent, disqualified himself—thus con- 
veying to him the caution, that there is a de- 
gree of safety to many in being so situated 
that it requires a sacrifice to be made before 
we can run the Lord’s errands. It isan easy 
matter for persons of an active temperament, 
especially if gifted with a flow of language, 
and possessing those qualities which attract 
the kindness and attention of others, to find 
so much that is pleasing to human nature in 
travelling abroad in the performance of re- 
ligious services, as to induce them to enter on 
such labors without having the feeling of the 
Apostle when he wrote, “ Woe is unto me if I 
preach not the Gospel.” They will be the 
more easily led to travel about on these “light- 
weighted concerns,” if they are freely vagglien 
with money through the liberality of their 
friends. If we are not on our guard, we may 
in this way weaken our testimony against an 
hireling ministry, and our religious Society 
may be afflicted with a class of ministers who 
are running their own errands, instead of 
those of the Head of the Church. Of such it 
will be true in a spiritual sense, that they 
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have labored in vain and spent their strength 
for naught. 

The account of this visit is thus commenced: 

“On the 30th day of the 3rd mo. 1818, about 
10 o'clock, after a tendering opportunity in 
my endeared family, I passed on through Red- 
stone and over the Allegheny Mountains to 
Monallen, the roads very deep and muddy, 
which was a cause of much weariness to us 
and our horses. Thomas Wickersham was 
my companion.” A week’s travel brought 
them to Monallen, where they had the com- 
pany of Hinchman Haines, returning from a 
religious visit to Ohio. Together they at- 
tended a number of meetings, in which they 
labored harmoniously. On 4th mo. 9th, at 
Huntingdon, J. H. says: “The meeting was 
divinely favored. Hinchman had lengthy 
labor that I thought was well adapted. I 
had but little to say, though I rejoiced secretly 
in the labor, and was thankful for the bless- 
ing. 

Toth. We were at Warrington Meeting. 
After a time of silent exercise, Hinchman was 
favored to break the way, and I followed for 
some time; after which he entered into a 
lengthy solemn supplication, which ended the 
meeting. I thought some of the strongest 
walls of opposition were broken down that I 
had witnessed, and had been engaged in help- 
ing to demolish. May the praise be ascribed 
to Him who is riches in poverty, and a ready 
helper in the needful time. 

1lth to Newberry. I soon felt a concern to 
invite the people to an inward attention, to an 
examination of their own conditions. When 
I stood up, it seemed only to gather their at- 
tention a little, but one thing after another 
pressed on, till several were tendered, though 
the communication was not long. Soon after 
I sat down, Hinchman delivered a long testi- 
mony to the sufficiency of the inward gift and 
grace of God, and showing forth the opera- 
tion and effects of spiritual baptism, of which 
water was but a type. After he was done, I 
invited them to come up hither and see the 
Bride, the Lamb’s wife, the redeemed church ; 
to come taste and see for themselves the en- 
joyment which the faithful partake of.” 

After attending several other meetings, J. 
H. arrived in Philadelphia, and on the 18th 
was at the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, where Benjamin White opened his 
prospect of a religious visit to Great Britain 
and Ireland, which was referred for further 
consideration to another sitting. In his mem- 
oranda of the proceedings of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, our friend has preserved the following 
caution, which might suggest a useful bint to 
some in the present day. ‘A disposition, I 
thought, had manifested itself of enough of 
speaking to the cases which came before the 
meeting, but this afternoon this increased, 
and the unsettledness was trying. At length 
the case was concluded for the present, and 
my mind was under no small exercise. Before 
the adjournment I observed that I wished for 
an improvement. I wished that those who 
had been active might be careful to get into 
the quiet, and consider what had passed ; see 


\if the unflattering witness would speak peace 


to them. I wished them not to let the even- 
ing pass, without viewing over the transac- 
tions of the day; soon after which a great 
quiet prevailed, and the minute of adjourn- 
ment was read. 

After the rise of the meeting, he went into 


Jersey, and on First-day, the 26th, attended | 


a meeting at Moorestown, in which J. H. says, 
‘‘T labored in a lengthy way, not so impres. 
sive or powerful, accompanied with baptizin 
weight, as I thought 1 had known. We lodg 
at Samuel Roberts’, where was Esther Collins, 
of whose company I was glad. On Second. 
day we attended Westfield Meeting. 1t was 
not large, but I soon felt concerned to speak. 
I began with, ‘Is Israel a servant, is he a 
home-born slave? The subject of a too eager 
pursuit of the world, I entered _— at a con- 
siderable length, and I thought I was favored 
in delivering the testimony. We lodged at 
Hinchman Haines’. ‘Evesham Meeting on 
the 28th,’ was highly favored with impressive 
weight and baptizing power, humblingly shed 
abroad. We dined at Isaac Haines’. Here 
we had a religious opportunity, sweetly com- 
fortable. Of these opportunities we have had 
several. We went in the evening to Job 
Haines, Jr.’s. In a later hour we went to his 
father Job’s. Here was another precious op- 
portunity. 

29th. We attended Easton Meeting. It is 
continued to be held in a school-house, which 
was nearly full. In the early part I addressed 
the audience. I began with: ‘Friends, if a 
meeting was made up of the true followers of 
Christ, would you not expect them to be often 
favored? I think for my part they would. 
Should we not labor to contribute our part to 
the happiness of ourselves and one of another?’ 
Horton Howard followed acceptably, and after 
him, I again added until near the close. It 
was hard and trying labor, but near the close 
it became very pleasant and solemn. 

30th. After lodging at Josiah Reeve’s, we 
were at Upper Evesham. Here was a large 
meeting collected; we sat down, but there was 
poverty enough, and it seemed to reign in 
silence ; but 1 found a concern to stand up and 
say, ‘Friends I do not know that I can preach 
to you, but I seem disposed to exhort a little.’ 
I asked, Can it be necessary to tell you over 
and over again, what you know you should 
do? To know what should be done, and ne- 
glect to do it, this is cause of poverty, for this 
is withholding more than is meet, which 
tendeth to poverty ; and this poverty spreads 
so that the devoted, dedicated ones are made 
to partake thereof, and even the children, who 
have not yet learned to labor for necessary 
support. We know that as relates to the out- 
ward, there are some who are not capable to 
labor for their outward support; so [it is] as 
to labor for that bread that nourishes the soul 
to everlasting life. It is possible 1 may be 
mistaken, but poverty seems to me to prevail. 
I have no doubt but, in the dispensations of 
Providence, the faithful are made to partake 
of poverty. This puts upon search to know 
why it is so, and this proves a blessing to 
them, and tends to keep them watchful and 
attentive. But to wait to be told to attend 
to what we know should be done, poverty is 
increased thereby.” 


(To be continued.) 


Selected. 
“SOWING HIS WILD-OATS.” 


“Sowing his wild-oats,” aye! sowing them deep 

In the heart of a mother to blossom in tears, 

And shadow with grief the decline of her years. 
“Sowing his wild-oats,” to silver the head 

Of the sire who watched his first pulse-throb with joy, 
And whose voice went to heaven in prayer for his boy. 
“ Sowing his wild-oats” to spring up and choke 

The flowers in the garden of a sister, whose love 

Is as pure and as bright as the blue sky above. 
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Niagara. 

















following lines. While I am sensible they 
must convey a dull apprehension of the re- 
ality ; if 1 shoald succeed in investing the 
subject with any fresh interest, and rendering 
the same more attractive, I shall be amply com- 
pensated. 

J. 8. Buckingham, has drawn a more lively 
picture in his truthful and beautiful poem, 
written in 1838, than I have seen elsewhere 
in other compositions. In these stirring lines, 
in which is blended the value of accurate de- 
scription with the life of true genius, are to be 
found some of the best thoughts in our liter- 
ature, in which this marvellous work of the 
Almighty is made to join, as with the beholder, 
in celebrating the power and perfection of the 
Eternal Architect. 


“ me 

















diadem is an emerald green of the clearest, purest 
ue, 





feathery dew, 

While tresses of the brightest pearls, float o’er thy ample 
sheet, 

And the rainbow lays its gorgeous gems in tribute at 
thy feet. 

Thy reign is of the ancient days—thy sceptre from on 
high ; 

Thy birth was when the morning stars first looked from 
yonder sky ; 

The sun, the moon, and all the orbs that shine upon 
thee now, 

Saw the first wreath of glory that entwined thy infant 
brow. 

And who can see thy incense rise, or hear thy torrents 













roar, 
And not bow before the God of all to worship and 
adore. 
If the ocean be as nothing in the hollow of Thy hand, 
And the stars that crown the heavens, in Thy balance, 
rains of sand ; 
If Niagara’s rolling flood seems great to us who lowly 







Ww, 
Oh, great Creater of the whole! how passing great art 
Thou.” 





In speaking of Niagara, it may truly be 
said, the Divine Architect has stamped upon 
it such a manifestation of His power and 
majesty that language cannot fully describe it, 
neither can it be reproduced by the genius 
of art. 

This crowning waterfall must be seen to be 
understood, and to be felt must be studied in 
its own overwhelming presence. A compre- 
hensive sense of its true grandeur and glory 
can only thus be known, as the beholder comes 
before it face to face, hears its voice nowhere 
else heard, speaking from the rock and the 
abyss. No painting, however full in its de- 
tails, can truly represent it. The grandeur 
and power in which nature has clothed it, is 
to be felt only before its own rocky altar. 
The rushing, leaping, roaring flood above the 
fall, and the fearful plunge of such a river as 
Niagara, into the deep unexplored channel 
below ; the language of power which the irre- 
iistible torrent proclaims; that bright fleecy 
tanopy of mist, and rainbow glory ; all these 
id more cannot be taken from their dwelling 
place, but must be seen and felt there, if seen 
md felt at all. 

In the rich scene spread out before us by 
m1 Almighty Creator to incite our admiration 











































wmprehended, that makes upon the senses a 


more profound impression. Born into nature’s 
royal household, that all who should look upon 


A visit to Niagara a few weeks ago, during|it, might see therein a revelation of the Infi- 
the most delightful of all our seasons, when|nite power that called all things into being, 
the trees were changing their summer garb/|and rejoicing in their comprehensiveness and 
for the richer tints of autumn, induced the|perfection, learn the valuable lesson to regard 


ourselves, and all the works of our hands, as 
but the dust of the balance in comparison 
therewith. Numbering its visitors out of all 
the generations that have come and passed 
away for ages, are we not animated and re- 
freshed with the remembrance that thy min- 
istrations and teachings have been from the 
beginning; all who love instruction in nature’s 
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It has always been considered a matter of 
importance with Friends, that their children 
should be early initiated into a knowledge 
of the contents of the Holy Scriptures ; in 
order that they may become familiar with the 
blessed truths therein recorded ; especially in 
reference to the coming, life, sufferings and 
death of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the 
world. But they have been very far from 


sanctuary come freely from all the earth, of|believing that the knowledge thus obtained, 


whatever people or language, and worship at 
thy altar; thy voice is the same it ever was, 
pointing the savage and the civilized to the 
one inexhaustible Fountain of wisdom and 
knowledge: all, all of whatever class, are 
bowed into self-nothingness before thee! 

it has been estimated, that fifteen hundred 
millions of cubic feet per minute, or one million 
two hundred thousand tons per hour pass over 
the falls. A river of such extent, large enough 


Set round with waves of snow-white foam and spray of|*0 float the shipping of any one of our ports, 


plunging over a precipice of 160 feet, presents 
to the mind a reality at once sublime and ter- 
rible. That the fall should not be heard for 
many miles, without reference to the direction 
of the wind, is a surprise to very many visi- 
tors. The density of the atmosphere, modifies 
the sound remarkably ; and others approach 
with extravagant expectations, and are dis- 
appointed that the sound is not deafening. 

ence astonishment is often upon the lips of 
visitors, stopping at a neighboring hotel, or 
walking within a square or two of the rapids 
or the fall itself, to find a low voice in con- 
versation may be heard, or even the gentle 
whisper of the passing breeze. Such, however, 
is the case when the wind is not favorable ; 
and this was my experience ; but passing over 
to the Canada side, where the breeze met our 
faces, the effect was wonderfully changed, and 
yet the sound was not so overpowering as 
our anticipations had prepared us to realize. 
Though the air was filled with the voice of 
struggling waters, other sounds were heard ; 
we talked without effort, even when within a 
few feet of the cataract. The effects are about as 
various as are the minds and temperaments of 
individuals. The morning with its clear air, be- 
fore the dampness that has been distilling into 
dew has passed away, or at night when other 
sounds are asleep, is the time to hear Niagara 
in her fullest expression. When we take into 
our thoughts the whole picture, Niagara, 
where the awful leap is made; or above, 
fiercely contending among the rocks, and 
sweeping onward with inconceivable power ; 
may we not wonder that any other voice 
could be heard in her presence. I think many 
who have loved to look upon this marvellous 
work of the Almighty will acknowledge, that 
as the mind becomes filled with the subject, 
will the ear be also filled to the exclusion of 
other voices, with the wondrous language of 
nature speaking there from the rock in her 
watery armor. 

(To be concluded.) 





“Let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall;” for unassisted human 
strength is utterly unable to afford adequate 


ad lift our thoughts heavenward, is there any support in the hour of temptation or weak- 
ber object which can be closely seen and|ness. We are only so far safe, when we depend 


on a mightier arm than our own for support. 





could, of itself, have the effect of working out 
the salvation of the soul, or, that imparting 
this knowledge, constituted a religious educa- 
tion. 

George Fox, speaking of the religious duty 
laid upon him, says, “I was made to warn 
masters and mistresses, fathers and mothers, 
in private families, to take care that their 
children and servants might be trained up in 
the fear of the Lord, and that themselves should 
be patterns of sobriety and virtue to them. 
For I saw, that as the Jews were to teach 
their children the law of God, the old cove- 
nant, and to train them up in it; yea, the 
very strangers were to keep the Sabbath 
among them, and be circumcised before they 
might eat of their sacrifices ; so all that made 
a profession of Christianity, ought to train up 
their children and servants in the new covenant 
of life, Christ Jesus, who is God's salvation to 
the ends of the earth; that all may know their 
salvation. And they ought to train them up 
in the law of life, the law of the Spirit, the law 
of love and faith, that they might be made free 
from the law of sin and death. And all Chris- 
tians ought to be circumcised by the Spirit, 
which puts off the body of the sins of the flesh, 
that they may come to eat of the heavenly 
sacrifice, Christ Jesus; that true spiritual food, 
which none can rightly feed upon, but they that 
are circumcised by the Spirit.” 

Here the kind of religious teaching and 
training that is needed, for rightly bringing 
up children, is clearly set forth; instructing 
them in the spirit and privileges of the new 
covenant ; wherein the Law of the Spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus, is written on the tablet of 
the heart. How essentially different from 
teaching the mere letter of the Scriptures, 
inducing them to say they believe in and love 
that Saviour who died for them, and giving 
them to suppose that by so saying they are 
safe. It is by childlike obedience to this Law 
of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus, that any 
or all saving knowledge of God and of his dear 
Son, as our Saviour, our sin-bearer and our 
Mediator, is to be availingly acquired. The 
Scriptures testify of Him, and of this—and 
exceedingly precious are they, especially to 
the man of God—but children and grown 
people may study the Scriptures, and com- 
ment upon them from youth to old age, may 
persuade themselves that in them they have 
eternal life, and may say a great deal about 
Christ in all his outward offices, as well as of 
the Holy Spirit, and yet never come to Christ 
himself that they might have life. 

To find and believe in Christ Jesus avail- 
ingly, we must come to him as he reveals 
himself by his Holy Spirit to the soul. All 


other knowledge of Him, and of his blessed 
offices, revealed through flesh and blood, is, of 
itself, powerless to save the soul; to cause it 
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to experience the washing of regeneration, |the salary of President MacMahon, in order to enable 

and the renewing of the Holy Ghost ; whereby him to give fetes at Paris. This action does not imply 

re ited to God throagh the death of the removal of the national capital to Paris. A rumor 

his Son, justified sanctified iad made meet for| Rp current that in consequence of the successes of the 
b) ’ 


. Republicans in the late supplementary elections for 
the kingdom of heaven. Hence Satan is well |members of the Assembly, the Right has resolved to 


satisfied when he can succeed in occupying | propose an alteration of the suffrage law, by which four 

the attention of those who are “seeking” to millions of voters will be deprived of the franchise. 

aed try kingdom by literal. oatside iknow- On the 16th inst., a terrible storm visited Scotland 
. ’ 


7 eg : and the north of England. In Glasgow, Sheffield, 
ledge, by a strong and fervent belief in Christ, | Leeds, Halifax, Drewsbury and Nottingham, great 


begotten merely by their own reasoning or|damage was done and many lives were lost. In Leeds 
force of understanding ; and thus keep them |alone, property to the amount of $500,000 was destroy- 
d. The destruction was serious in many other places, 


from the inward, convicting, crucifying, trans- |©°- 


forming work of the law of the Spirit of life, 
which alone can set free from the law of sin 
and death, under which he holds them. Thus 
it is in this day, as in the days when our Sa- 
viour declared to his disciples, Many shall 
seek to enter in atthe strait gate and shall not 
be able; also, “ Many shall say to me in that 
day, Lord, Lord! have we not prophesied [or 
preached] in thy name ? and in thy name have 
cast out devils; and in thy name done many 
wonderful works? And then will I profess| 
unto them, J never knew you: depart from me, | 
ye that work iniquity.” 

A heavy burden was laid upon the first mem- 
bers of the religious Society of Friends, to 
bear testimony against those who profess- 
ed much in regard to the religion obtained | 
through the Scriptures ; who said they were | 
their rule of faith and practice, and who} 
largely used the words of the prophets, of 
Christ and of his apostles ; but who evidently 
did not live in the Spirit that inspired the 
holy men who wrote the Scriptures. They 
testified that such never could rightly under- 
stand the sacred truths recorded in them, let! 
alone teach those truths to others; and they| 
declared, that so long as any refused to be 
searched by the Light of Christ; to have all) 
their words and deeds brought to this Light, 
and their understandings enlightened thereby, | 


the mysteries of Christ’s teachings would be| 
a sealed book to them. 

Of what immeasurable importance is it then, | 
that in the education of children, they should 
be early imbued with a knowledge of this in- 
speaking voice of the Holy Spirit, and incited | 
to unreserved obedience thereto ; that they 
should be trained up (to use the words of G. 
Fox) “In the new covenant of light, Christ 
Jesus * * _ in the law of life, the law of 
the Spirit ; the law of faith and love, that they 
may be made free from the law of sin and 
death.” And how awful is the responsibility 
of those, who by exalting the Scriptures above 
what they claim for themselves, and holding 
out the idea that, by the study of them alone, 
we may become wise unto salvation ; set them 
above the blessed visitations of the Day Spring | 
from on high, and draw away the attention 
from the Spirit that maketh alive, substitut- 
ing therefor the letter, which of itself killeth. | 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. | 


Fore1Gn.—The steamer Virginius has been surren- | 
dered to the United States by the Cuban authorities, | 
and the surviving passengers and crew were, on the 
19th inst., delivered to Commander Braine, of the U. | 
States steamship Juniata. They were sent on board | 
that vessel, which soon after took her departure for New 
York. When the Virginius reaches Washington, an 
investigation will be ordered to ascertain whether she 
had a right to carry the United States flag. 

A column of 500 Spaniards, which was sent out to| 
surprise a depot of arms and ammunition belonging to | 
the Cuban insurgents, fell into an ambuscade prepared 
for them. Only about one hundred Spaniards escaped, 
all the rest being killed or captured. 

The French Assembly has passed a bill increasing 





jof the suburbs. 


ithe navy, passed both Houses. 


and the shipping suffered severely at Newcastle and 
Shields. 

Advices from Cape Coast Castle report that General 
Wolseley had recovered his health and resumed active 
duty. During his illness the war was at a stand still, 
and movements had since been made difficult owing to 
the large number of sick. The authorities at Madeira 
objected to the establishment there of a sanitarium for 
British soldiers stricken with fever. About one hun- 
dred of the invalids have been sent to St. Helena. The 
King of Dahomey has joined the Ashantees. 

An official inquiry will be made at Greenwich into 
the causes of the collision between the Loch Earn and 
the French steamer Ville du Havre. 

An ordinance has been officially promulgated at 
Berlin, ordering that in future all bishops, upon their 
installation, shall solemnly engage to maintain the com- 
pletest subordination to the State, and to co-operate in 
the suppression of all disloyal intrigues. 

The Papal Nuncio at Paris has been notified that the 
Archbishops of Paris, Cambray and Valencia, have 
been created Cardinals. 

A Singapore dispatch of the 17th says, the Dutch 
forces which lately landed on the coast of Acheen have 
had an engagement with the Sultan’s army and de- 
feated it. 

A council of war has been appointed in Madrid to 
examine a plan of a campaign for the complete crush- 
ing of the Cuban rebellion. 

Fifty arrests have been made at Barcelona of persons 
engaged in the recent demonstration in favor of declar- 
ing Barcelona independent. 

A Bayonne dispatch announces the capture of Berga 
by the Carlists. 

The bombardment of Cartagena continues. Pardon 
is offered to all who surrender. The insurgents are still 


jable to obtain provisions, but their ammunition is said 


to be failing. The besieging forces have occupied part 
On the 20th the insurgents made 
several sorties, but were driven back each time. Many 
of them are deserting. 

A Madrid dispatch says that the United States Min- 
ister, General Sickles, has determined to tender his 
resignation. 

A Berlin dispatch says: The Emperor William has 
had a slight stroke of apoplexy, which causes much 
anxiety. 

A Calcutta dispatch of the 20th says: One half of the 
supply of food in the province of Bengal has been ex- 
hausted, and it is now believed that famine cannot be 
averted. Thus far there had been no actual suffering 


jamong the people. 


A Penang dispatch of the 20th says: The Dutch 
troops in Acheen are now in possession of all the coun- 
try on the left side of the Acheen river. The Dutch 
meet with strong resistance on their march. 

Liverpool, 12th mo. 20th.—Uplands cotton 8}d.; 
Orleans, 83d. a 83d. 

Unitep Statres.— The number of interments in 
Philadelphia last week was 256. At the election in 
this city on the 16th inst., 84,108 votes were polled, viz: 


59,114 for the new constitution, and 24,994 against it.| = 


The majority in the State of Pennsylvania in favor of 
the new constitution is very large. 

The number of interments in New York last week 
was 464. 

The two Houses of Congress on the 19th inst., ad- 
journed till the 6th of next month. A bill appropria- 
ting $5,000,000 for the recent unusual expenditures in 
A bill for the repeal of 
the bankrupt law has passed the House of Representa- 
tives by a large majority. It is believed that the Senate 
will not agree to a total repeal of the law, but prefer 
amending it in such particulars as will guard the Jebtor 
from the exactions of a small minority of his creditors, 
leaving the question of involuntary bankruptcy to be 
determined by those more largely interested. A bill to 
redeem the loan of 1858 has passed the House, and also 
a substitute for that of last session providing for an in- 
crease of the salaries of members of Congress, and 


others. Members of Congress are to receive $6000 and 
travelling expenses, annually, in full of all compensa. 
tion, and the Vice President and Speaker $8000. 

A deficiency in revenue being anticipated, the Heads 
of Departments have been requested by Congress to re- 
vise the estimates of expenditures and reduce them to 
the smallest amounts possible. It is believed that the 
estimates for work on public buildings, fortifications, 
improvements of harbors, &c., can be reduced many 
millions of dollars. : ‘ 

It is now said that the steamer Virginius at the time 
of her capture, had forfeited the right to bear the flag 
of the United States and carried it unlawfully, and also 
that her clearance papers were obtained by eee, 

The Pacific division, 115 miles in length, of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, was finished on the 17th 
inst. This completes the rail connection between the 
Columbia River and Taconia, the Puget Sound termi- 
nus. 

Governor Booth, of California, in his late message to 
the Legislature, calls attention to the glaring evils aris- 
ing from the Chinese immigration. If it continues on 
a large scale it will, he thinks, change the relations of 
capital to labor, and modify the character of the re- 
vailing civilization. He expresses the belief that it is 
the general sentiment of the people of the State, that 
while the Chinese who are here, or who may come 
under the stipulations of the treaty with China, should 
be protected from violence and persecution, the General 
Government should call for such a re-adjustment of the 
treaty as will restrain their further immigration. _ 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 20th inst. New York.—American gold, 110}, 
U. S. sixes, 1881, reg. 115, coupons, 118}; ditto, 1868, 
117; ditto, five per cents, 110}. Superfine flour, $64 
$6.20; State extra, $6.55 a 76.85; finer brands, $74 
$10.50. White India wheat, $1.75; red western, $1.60; 
No. 2 Chicago spring, $1.52. Canada barley, $1.74; 
western, $1.42. Oats, 57 a 60 cts. Western mixed 
corn, 80 a 82 cts.; new do., 78 a 80 cts.; white, 86 cts 
Philadelphia.—Cotton, 16} a 17} cts. for uplands and 
New Orleans Refining sugar, 7} a 74 cts. Superfine 
flour, $5 a $5.75; extras, $6 a $6.75; finer brands, $74 
$10.25. White wheat, $1.70 a $1.85; amber, $1.654 
$1.68; red, $1.55 a $1.60. Rye, 95 cts. Yellow corn, 
78 a 80 cts. Oats, 53 a 58 cts. Smoked hams, 11a 
13 cts. Lard, 84} a 8} cts. 
Baltimore.—Choice white wheat, $1.85 a $1.87 ; choice 
amber, $1.85 a $1.88 ; good to prime red, $1.70 a $1.82; 
Pennsylvania do., $1.65 a $1.70 ; western, $1.55 a $1.60. 
Oats, 50 a 55 cts. Cincinnati.i—Wheat, $1.47 a $1.50, 
New corn, 53 a 54 cts.; old, 58 cts. Oats, 43 a 50 cta 
Lard, 8} a 8} cts. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 


As the stations of Superintendent and Matron of this 
Institution are expected to be vacated at the close of the 
Winter Session, in the 4th month next, Friends who 
may feel drawn to undertake the duties attached t 
them, are requested to communicate thereon with either 
of the following named members of the Committee. 

Nathaniel N. Stokes, Cinnaminson Postwffice, 
Burlington Co., N. J. 

Charles Evans, No. 702 Race St., Philadelphia. 

Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, N. J. 

Rebecca S. Allen, No. 335 S. Fifth St., Philads, 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. WortH 
INGTON, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 





Diep, on the 26th of the 8th month, 1873, Mary H. 
NEEDLES, widow of Edward Needles, in the 86th yeat 
of her age. 

, on the 25th of 9th month, 1873, at the residence 
of her son, Joshua B. Lippincott, SARAH LIPPINcoTt, 
aged 84 years, 

—, on the 26th of 11th month, 1873, Ayms 
MILNor, aged 85 years, all esteemed members of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, for the 
Western District. 

——, on the 4th of Twelfth month, 1873, Israil 
FRANKLIN WHITALL, in the 79th year of his i 
much esteemed member of Gwynnedd Monthly Mee 


jing of Friends, Pa. Trusting in the Lord, his end ¥8 


peace. 


No. 422 Walnut Street. 





Clover seed, 8 a 94 cts, 
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